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COPPER MINE ROYALTIES 


There has long been vociferous complaint 
among people of all races in Northern Rhodesia, 
about the disposal of the royalties from copper. 
The royalties amounted last year to the impressive 
sum of £2,250,000—which seems a much bigger 
figure in North Rhodesia than it would here. The 
whole of this, apart from income tax, is the pro- 
perty of the British South Africa Company, which 
does next to nothing to earn it. This Company 
was granted a Charter over immense areas of Cen- 
tral Africa as long ago as 1889. Even then it was 
viewed with suspicion; ‘I think,’ said an M.P. 
in the House of Commons in that year, ‘ this is the 
most monstrous concession to private individuals 
that Parliament ever heard of. “. This is one of 
the grossest jobs that ever came before.the House.’ 
Nevertheless the B.S.A. Co. governed (or 
neglected) North Rhodesia until 1924, when the 
Imperial Government took control. All mineral 
royalties remained, however, in the hands of the 
_ Company, in perpetuity. In the succeeding years, 

the Khodesian Copperbelt underwent a spectacular 
development, and the Company drew increasing 
sums in royalties, which last year reached the 
record figure of the £2,250,000 already mentioned. 
When the Labour Government took office, negotia- 
tions were started to put an end to this unjustifi- 
able state of affairs; and now, after years of dis- 
cussion, an agreement has at last been announced. 
It has not been easy for the Government to get 
its way because legally the Company is in an im- 
pregnable position. Earlier Colonial Secretaries 
had always replied to protests about the royalties, 
that they could do nothing—in law the mineral 
rights belonged to the Company and could not be 
‘touched. This time, however, under the pressure 


compromised. Henceforward, 20 per cent. of the 
royalties will be paid straight over to the Govern- 
ment of Northern Rhodesia, and this, together with 
local income tax makes the Government, in effect, 
half-owner of the royalties. After a further 
period of 37 years the Company will transfer the 
rights to the Government free of all charge. 
Thirty-seven years may seem a long time, but it 
has been a struggle to get even this without resort- 
ing to outright expropriation, which is not the 
British Government’s way. The President of the 
B.S.A. Co. has sent an apologetic letter to his 
stockholders, explaining that had he not agreed, 
the Company’s position would have increasingly 
become ‘the object of sustained political attack,’ 
and that taxation proving even more burdensome 
than the present arrangement, would have been 
imposed. Thus, almost unnoticed, do our little 
revolutions come about. We now eagerly await 
news that the problem of mineral royalties enjoyed 
by the United Africa Company in West Africa 
has been similarly settled. 


HOW DEVELOP THE COLONIES? 


We are becoming surfeited with news of 
Conferences—international, scientific, adminis- 
trative—concerned with the opening up of un- 
developed areas, and of ‘vast’ or ‘bold’ (these 
adjectives are popular!) new schemes for their 
advancement. In recent weeks there has been 
the British Association Conference at Newcastle 
where an impressive address was delivered by Sir 
John Russell, the agricultural expert, on world 
food resources. Sir John’s theme: was, that in 
spite of the increase in world population of 20m. 
a year (or two babies born every three seconds), 
population need not outgrow food resources, if 
only science were applied to agriculture, and the 
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undeveloped areas of the earth made to yield their 


potential riches. He spoke of the revolution needed 
in African and Asian agriculture, where it was 
not a matter of uncultivated land, but of land being 
cultivated on the most primitive lines. While 
scientists were listening to this, politicians at the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations were meeting at Geneva to discuss what 
to do about President Truman’s ‘ Point Four,’ 
which envisages international aid on an impressive 
scale for developing backward areas. This Con- 
ference resolved that such a scheme should go for- 
ward, and the figure of £9m. was suggested, but 
the Americans wish to see that cut by 30 to 60 per 
cent. This proposal is now to go before the 
General Assembly of UNO. There was also talk 
at Geneva of an international technical assistance 
board, to concentrate on providing technicians for 
this work. Almost simultaneously, 700 scientists 
and technicians from 50 countries have been meet- 
ing in New York to confer on the utilisation of 
the world’s natural resources. 


All this talk and planning might make people 
in the Colonies believe that something is really 
about to happen, but we suspect that there is a 
long road stretching between the palaver of scien- 
tists and politicians at international gatherings, 
and actual development on the spot. The sums of 
thoney being suggested are ludicrously small. 
Technicians—even American ones—are difficult 
to find. And even were the capital and technical 
skill available, the actual methods by which agri- 
cultural reform in the Colonies could be secured 
still elude us. It comes down in the end toa human 
problem—how to gain the co-operation of the 
farmer, and there we are back at politics and the 
fundamental question of the relationship, right 
down to village level, between individuals and 
governments. The Colonial Office has been hold- 
ing a conference of African administrators in 
Cambridge to discuss this very point. It is notice- 
able how very much less optimistic and cocksure 
the report of this Conference sounds than the 
reports of the international gatherings. 


FINGERPRINTS IN KENYA 


Kenya has been experiencing one of the most 
impassioned controversies of its history—and 
all over the question of finger-prints. For many 
years there has been a law in Kenya which com- 
pelled Africans to carry passes—or kipandes as 
they are called locally—which are a sort of 
identity card combined with employment card. 
Not only was the man’s name and personal par- 


‘Indians in just the same way as by Africans. 


ticulars included, but particulars of his employ- 
ment, possibly even with remarks by his past 
employers. As most Africans are illiterate in 
Kenya, and many have no fixed address, the best 
means of identity on these cards was found to be 
the finger-print. Although there is obvious value 
in having such a means of identification, Africans, 
not surprisingly, have long protested against the 
particular form of the kipande, and not least 
against the fact that they alone were compelled 
to carry it and to have their finger-prints taken. 
Administratively, also, the system was bad— 
thousands of Africans spent spells in prison each 
year for failing to produce their kipande when 
demanded, or with other technical offences con- 
nected with the carrying of these passes. Protests 
against the system became so great that it was 
decided a few years ago to alter it, and to intro- 
duce some identification means which would 
remedy the objectionable features of the kipande, 
and would also not bear the taint of race dis- 
crimination, This meant that whatever card was 
issued, would have to be carried by Europeans and 
As 
the majority of Africans could only be identified 
by the finger-print, Europeans would also there- 
fore have to be finger-printed. The leading 
European members in the Legislative Council 
understood the force of this argument, particu- 
larly when they remembered how often they had 
tried to persuade Africans that there was nothing 
derogatory in having one’s finger-print taken, and ~ 
when the Bill came before the Council, it was 
passed without fuss. But once its full implications 
were understood throughout Kenya, the rank-and- 
file white settlers set up a howl of indignation. 
Why should he,.‘a full-blooded Briton’ as one 
settler described himself, submit to such dreadful 
indignities? A campaign of non-co-operation was 
threatened, and the columns of the Kenya press 
have for months past been full of violent and ex- 
citable correspondence from infuriated and full- 
blooded Britishers! The African population has 
watched interestedly, particularly the threats to 
defy the law. Government has, however, been 
adamant ; the law has come into force, and none of 
the threatened dramatics of martyrs going to the 
stake rather than have their finger-prints taken has 
actually occurred. There has, however, been a 
concession. The whole matter will be discussed 
again, and it may be possible to allow a photograph 
to be substituted for a finger-print. An impres- 
sion of one’s face seems to be less humiliating 
than an impression of one’s finger. But it all goes 
to show what is involved in the application of non- 
discriminatory laws in a country like Kenya. 


‘TROUBLED UGANDA: 


by E. M. K. Mulira 


M* VALENTINE ELLIOTT’S article in 

. the August issue of l’enture sketched the 
history of the once ‘happy Uganda’ to a Uganda 
of strikes and riotings. The causes of this change 
are many and complicated, but there are some 
incidents which we might regard as the immediate 
sparks. 

The system of Indirect Rule worked well when 
the people were not educated, for they accepted 
the chiefs both as their rulers and leaders. But as 
education spread the people began to question this 
kind of leadership, since the chief as a paid official 
of the Government became a tool of the Govern- 
ment to carry out its orders. The chief was not 
the sort of leader to represent the interests of the 
people. It was not his fault, but the fault of the 
system. Some Government officials, ™ 
who have failed to grasp this fact, 
seem to think that the Baganda are 
simply wicked and swollen-headed, 
that is why they are causing such 
trouble. They regard the Nilotics* 
as a more reliable and sensible race 
to which they should pay attention. 
But the fact is that the Nilotics are 
still backward educationally, and 
they are not yet sufficiently devel- 
oped to realise their rights, let alone 
to demand them. 

The Baganda demanded that they 
should have their own representa- 
tives to the different Councils, and in 1945 the 
representatives of the people were admitted to 
these Councils. Out of 89 seats on the Lukiko, 
the traditional council of the Buganda Kingdom, 
31 seats were granted to the people, the rest being 
occupied by chiefs and the six representatives 
nominated by the Kabaka himself. 

This sounds a step towards a democratic system 
of Government. But in Uganda, like most 
Colonies, nearly all educated Africans have to earn 
their living either as Government servants or 
teachers. In Buganda'all Government servants 
and teachers were barred from taking part in this 
representation of the people, although in other 
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parts of the Protectorate teachers take part. There- 
fore, the elected members have been just farmers, 
who cannot hold their own against the chiefs in 
the council. 


In 1946 Africans were admitted on the Legis- 
lative Council for the first time, and His Excel- 
lency the Governor nominated, under the title 
“ Non-official members,’ three chiefs: the Prime 
Minister of Buganda, the Prime Minister of Bun- 
yoro and the Secretary-General of the Eastern 
Province. This aroused great opposition; in the 
first place, as regards their official capacity, and 
secondly as regards their education. One of them 
was half-illiterate in his own language. He could 
not even read his prepared speeches at the Legis- 
lative Council properly, and then his secretary had 
to translate them into English. 

At this time three wishes of the 
people run counter to those of the 
Government, and the people have no 
leaders to present their case, for 
the so-called leaders, the chiefs, 
could not support a policy that was 
against the British Government. 

First, as a result of the 1945 
troubles, many people were deported 
by order of the Governor, and de- 
ported without trial. It caused wide- 
spread lamentation and unrest in 
the country. ; 

Second, a law was passed em- 
powering the Kabaka to acquire land for public 
purposes. The law in itself is good and very 
necessary, but the way the British Government 
enforced it against the people, who did not under-~ 
stand it, aroused great suspicion, and people felt 
that the British Government had ulterior motives 
of trying to acquire land for themselves through 
the Kabaka. One Prime Minister resisted it, but 
in the 1945 uprising he was found guilty of some 
disloyalty, and he was deposed and deported. His 
successor, with a new set of chiefs, under pressure 
of the British Government, passed it, and he 
answered with his life—he was assassinated. But 
the law remained, although the majority of the 
people in the country were against it. 
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* Linguistically and culturally, Uganda is divided into two groups: the Bantu—Bantu-speaking people, among 
whom are included the Baganda, the Banyoro, the Banyankole, the Basogu, etc; and the Nilotics whose languages 
are Sudanic. The latter include the Arua,-the Acholi, etc., in the North of Uganda, Culturally and educationally 
the Bantu are the more advanced and until very recently. they have been employed by both the Government and the 


Missionaries to educate the Nilotics in administration ang in education. 
The Nilotics are still naive, hence they cause no trouble. 


they have started to demand their rights. 
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The Bantu are politically conscious and 
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Third, in 1946, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies issued a White Paper called Paper 191, 
in which he proposed a unification of the Depart- 
mental Services of the East African territories. 
It proposed equal representation of all the races 
of East Africa in a Central Assembly. This 
Paper was favourably received by all, except the 
Kenya and Tanganyika white settlers, who 
opposed it on the grounds of this equal represen- 
tation of the races. The Secretary tf State listened 
to this handful of settlers and produced Paper 210, 
which was opposed by all the other races.* The 
three Governments passed it in the Legislative 
Councils, where they had the official majority. 
The Africans regarded this as very odd, for in 
1924-1931, when the question of Closer Union 
loomed high, the Native Administrations were 
consulted, and they even sent delegates to a Select 
Parliamentary Committee. The people of Buganda 
demanded that this important issue should not be 
passed in the Legislative Council, without first 
going through the Lukiko (the Native Parlia- 
ment), so that they might express their opinion 
on it. The leader of the elected members to the 
Lukiko demanded this from the Prime Minister, 
who simply refused. Our taxes were thus pooled 
with those of other countries without our consent, 
without even the chance te expréss our views 
on it. S | 

With these grievances in mind the people sought 
leadership. They could not get it either from the 
chiefs or from the educated class, who were almost 
all employed by the Government. It was then 
that the more reactionary of the people began to 
organise themselves underground under the 
respectable and traditional name of the Bataka. 
They organised and made demands to the 
Governor. When they could not get what they 
wanted they sent a representative, Semakula 
Mulumba, to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. When he was not received he sent his 
case to UNO through the Russian representative. 
Much seditious propaganda was allowed to follow 
this step in Uganda, and the chiefs thought it their 
duty to act against this man who was causing such 
unrest in the country. Sixteen saga chiefs..wrote 
a memorandum to the British Government stating 
that this Semakula Mulumba did not represent the 
whole country and that he did not in any way 
represent the true Bataka of the country. They 

_also advised the British Government that they 
should arrest him and send -hhim back to Uganda. 

Semakula Mulumba’s followers took revenge 
and demanded from the Kabaka the expulsion of 
these chiefs, as they did not represent the interests 


_ * This interpretation would be hotly contested by those 
in authority, but it 1s widely believed in East Africa. 


e 
of the people. When the Kabaka did not and 
would not and could not, then there followed the 
“reign of terror, arson, plunder and beating. 

One last word, the East Aftican Assembly was 
started under the pretext that it was an experiment 
for four years. It is now in its second year. We 
should like to give a warning that before the’ 
experiment is made into fact, a Royal Commission 
should first be sent out from this country to. en- 
quire into the whole thing, as we fear that unless 
this is done this question of the East African | 
Assembly will always be the bone of contention 
in East African politics, and it may hinder 
seriously the growth of good faith between the 
African and the British Government. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


A BRIEF review* has now been published of - 

some of the interesting and valuable avenues 
of research explored during some nineteen years 
by members of the Colonial Medical- Service. 
Despite limited facilities in many parts of the 
Commonwealth, valuable information has been 
collected in the field on a wide range of subjects. 
Pride of place in the Note has, in our view, been - 
properly given to studies on nutrition and defi- 
ciency diseases which contribute an increasingly 
important problem in. many tropical territories 
~where the pressure of population has not, so far, 
been met by an equivalent increase in food produc- 
tion and where large tracts of land are tending to 
become dust-bowls. Perhaps we may be forgiven 
for suggesting that better use might have been 
made of all the valuable data collected by its prac- 
tical application on, for example, the lines of the 
Peoples Restaurant in Malaya or the Food Centres 
in Hong Kong where balanced and tasty meals 
within the means of the low income groups are 
supplied. In Hong Kong it was possible to wean 
considerable numbers of the community from their 
age-old prejudice against partly-polished rice—a 
matter of considerable imiportance in view of the 
high incidence of beri beri in the Far East. 

In the section on malaria reference is made to 
the early essays of D.D.T. by Symes and Hadaway 
in British Guiana, to be followed soon after by 
the spectacular success obtained in Cyprus. 

While the Note does not set out to be com- 
pletely comprehensive, it provides sufficient 
material to bring to the attention of the general 
public the praiseworthy work of medical, health 
and laboratory workers scattered throughout the 
colonial regions. 

*Colomal Office Report (Miscellaneous No. 515) on 


Scientific Studies by members of the Colonial Medical 
Service, 1930-1947. : ‘ 
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- BARBADOS—THE SEAMY SIDE. 


(From : Cabrppendext in Barbados) 


ARBADOS, perhaps more than any other 
West Indian Colony, has made excéllent 
Progress in its political institutions in recent years. 
A Labour Party dominates in its wholly elected 
House of Representatives and the franchise is a 
very wide one. But what of the social conditions 
with which Barbadians have to cope? This 
thumb-nail sketch gives some idea of the size of 
the problem. 


Bridgetown, like most of the West Indian 
towns, is full of young men lounging about the 
streets and wharves without even the desire to 
work. Beggars are everywhere and await with 
avidity the arrival of American and other tourist 
ships. They follow people into the larger stores 
and shops and pester them at the counter without 
any kind of interference from police or shop- 
walkers. Their presence seems to have been 
accepted and countenanced as a chronic and in- 
curable fact. Gangs of young men hang around 
the car parks and threaten, and carry out their 
threat, to damage the tyres and cars of people who 
will not pay them to watch the cars. 


In the country matters are even more serious. 
The roads near the villages at night are used by 
gangs of young men for card playing and gamb- 
ling. The centre of the road is taken and cars 
have to drive with great caution for fear of run- 
ning the local card club down. There are few, if 
any, halls or clubs for the majority of districts, 
and such clubs as the men open up themselves 
come to disaster in many cases for lack of proper 
supervision and the wherewithal to run the club. 
Pauperisation is one of the greatest curses of West 
Indian life, and it needs something deeper than a 
Commission to set it right. The members of the 
average commission usually inspect such good 
works as have been commenced, and neglect the 
most important thing of all—the examination of 
the really difficult and black spots in the Colonies 
and the actual life of the people in their homes 
and daily work. Nothing conveys a more biassed 
impression than statistics presented to the Com- 
missions by officials with pigeon-hole minds. 


In one particularly neglected district a few 
public-spirited people have started a baby clinic. 
There are only 35 children on the books, but they 
keep the little staff busy every Thursday morning. 
A trained nurse assists and a careful record is kept 
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of the progress of each baby. Some of the mothers 
walk three miles with their little ones each week, 
and although it is cool whenethey start out, they 
have to return in the heat over sun exposed roads. 
District nurses are badly needed in Barbados. 
Many lives, young and old, are lost through lack 
of reasonable care and advice of a clinical nature. 
Old wives’ prescriptions and misuse of patent 
quack medicines are the order of the day. Lack 
of instruction in elementary hygiene causes untold 
harm to the children. At night the whole family 
crowds into one small room and the windows are 
shut to keep out the night air. The houses are 
furnished with old soap boxes, and often an old 
and rickety chair, and an old bed completes the 
worldly goods of the occupants. The walls are 
papered with old picture newspapers, and some- 
times, if the family is lucky enough to have a fowl 
or two, the hen coop acts as a kind of side table 
in the main compartment. Sanitary arrangements 
in the country are rickety erections in the shape 
of a night-watchman’s box. They are dirty and 
dangerous and seldom fit for use. No attempt is 
made to plan villages or village life, and an expen- 
sive and badly-kept network of lanes and 
tracks lead to the very scattered sheds that serve 
as houses. Barbados is covered by roads, and 
much expense in:maintenance could be saved by a 
planned grouping of houses. Stack-pipes serve 
some districts and groups of houses better than 
others with water. It is difficult for the people to 
keep clean when they have to walk considerable 
distances with a bucket on their head. The children 
are usually sent to the stack pipe, and can be seen 
staggering back under heavy loads of water far 
too heavy for them to bear. 


HOW MUCH INTEREST? 


It was expected, according to an official statement, that 
half-a-million people—one in every hundred of the popu- 
lation of Great Britain—would have visited the Colonial 
Exhibition before its close on September 17. The same 
statement went on to say that more than £1,000 worth 
of books and pamphlets had been sold at the bookstalls 
of the exhibition, which is, of course, all to the good. 
But it would be easy to be too complacent about this 
demonstration of public interest in colonial affairs. £1,000 
worth of books divided among half-a-million visitors 
works out at an expenditure of about a halfpenny a head. 
This hardly suggests a very passionate degree of interest. 
But then, as has so often been remarked, we are not a 
book-buying people. ne 


TH S month we must box the compass and view 

the colonial world from a new and possibly less 
pleasant. light. The fact is that outside events 
are marching faster than events in the Colonies. 
For example, nearly 700 scientists and technicians 
from over 50 countries, including over 300 
Americans, attended a three-week course on 
natural resources at Lake Success in August. Their 
- main point of departure? The Truman Point Four 
Programme. Already there is talk of the develop- 
ment of the under-developed areas along regional 
lines, and Britain’s, it is suggested, will be Africa. 
New emissaries from the European Co-operation 
Administration include three agricultural experts, 
while a U.S. Information Office is being set up in 
Lagos and Accra, and Dr. Ruth Sloan, the State 
Department specialist in student and cultural 
affairs, has been paying a long visit to the region, 
welcomed incidentally by the Zik press, whose 
directors are mainly alumni of American universi- 
ties. Nor is Africa the only centre of American 
and dollar interests. Mr. Stettinius is interested 
in the £1.2m. cement project in Jamaica, while 
American aluminium interests are spending £1.5m. 
on a bauxite transfer point in Trinidad, to which 
Trans-Canada Air-Lines have now started a 
regular flight. Purchases for the American stock- 
pile now amount to £8m. 


ok 


HE channel of economic power -does not of 

course affect British Colonies alone, but all 
the Western European nations. At the Council 
of Europe meeting at Strasbourg there was little 
public mention of Colonies; but the Conservative- 
sponsored European Movement, meeting at West- 
minster in March, suggested a tariff agreement, 
with most-favoured ‘nation clauses between mem- 
bers of tthe prejected European Union. Mean- 
while, there is evidence that Continental groups 
are quicker to develop serious co-operation with 
the Americans than Socialist Britain. For in- 
stance, the seven principal French banks have put 
_up a detailed plan, and Mr. Stettinius and his 
associates are reported active in French Equatorial 
Africa. With this (perhaps as a gesture of inde- 
pendence), there goes a disquieting campaign in 
Paris which views Eurafrica as the inevitable next 
stage in political affairs, with France as the kernel, 
leaving the Anzlo-Saxons, meaning largely 
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Britain, entirely out of account—a French adapta- 
tion of Nazi and Fascist ideas, with social and 
political policies that match accordingly. All these 
are only tendencies, but British students should 
be aware of them. Outside Africa there are signs 
that the French want to make the situation in 
Indo-China an international question. 
Indian Ocean a revived France is re-asserting her 
sovereignty over the iles australes, the southern 
islands, whose most important harbour is probably 
the deserted island of Kerguelen, recently visited 
by Australian ships. 
personalities have also been visiting the island of 
Mauritius, and it was a French flying fortress that 
completed the survey of the island, whose weekly 
air-link with East Africa was stopped in July. 
The small French-speaking minority there is 
definitely looking to France rather than to England 
for defence against the Indian annexation pro- 
paganda being waged by J. N. Roy, and the paper 
Janata, among others, an interest underlined by 
the visit of a grandson of the Indian Home 
Minister, Sirdar Patel,in May. We do not quote 
these details of power-politics with any pleasure, 
but simply to draw attention to events which those 
concerned with the Welfare State may be inclined 
to overlook. 
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HERE are conflicting reports from South-East . 


Asia. Here Ceylon, still banned membership 
of the United Nations by the Slav bloc, is to build 
an Independence Memorial, with an Audience Hall 
on the lines of ancient Kandyan architecture, to 
accommodate 25,000 people inside and out, and a 
Sports Stadium for a further 50,000. In the 
political life of the island the Tamil Congress 
Party has again split. Further East, Burma and 
Siam were able to export nearly 1,700,000 tons of 
rice to their neighbours, despite all the fears of 
the pessimists, while the government of Rangoon 
now welcome British capital equipment under 
safeguards. The struggle continues in Malaya; 
while a round-table conferepce opened at The 


In the. 


A large number of French | 


Hague in August between Dutch and Republicans 
in Indonesia. In Hong-Kong, ‘ clearing the decks’ 
continues, with powers of expulsion, and the right 
to impose the death penalty for a number of crimes 
against security. 

* 


E fortress Colonies of the Mediterranean are 
a prey to social discontent. Gibraltar, which is 
to have a Legislative Council, is seeking a grant 
to house 4,000 people. In Cyprus, the adverse 
trade balance in 1948 was £10m., and unemploy- 
ment is on the incsease with tear-gas used for the 
first time in July. But the main problem is Malta, 
where 1,200 dock labourers were laid-off by the 
Admiralty, and a crisis precipitated, which led to 
the visit of the Premier, Dr. Boffa, to London, so 
far without great results. Britain has already paid 
grants of £30m. to Malta since the war, and con- 
tinued food subsidies for 18 months longer than 
was originally intended ; but the problem of over- 
population remains. Malta is now in a-state of 
inner political crisis. 
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RAPID tour round Africa shows £68m. now 

circulating in the West, and an almost con- 
tinuous development of small projects, while in 
politics regionalisation continues the cry in 
Nigeria, and the Coussey Committee are said to 
have reached a unanimous decision in the Gold 
Coast. Here many new parties are appearing, 
besides the Convention, the Convention Party 
(Nkrumah) and the Unronists (Nii Kwabena). 
For instance, Bankole Awonoor Renner, the 
admirer of Russia, has a curious following called 
the National Conservatives. There is a Christian 
Party. There is also a Universal Conservatwe 
Party, advocating polygamy. On the other hand, 
a Consumers’ Co-operative opened in July, and a 
mission from the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
landed a few weeks later. Across the continent, 
in the Sudan, plans have been published for the 
nationalisation, and Sudanisation, of the Gezira 


cotton scheme. In Kenya, £323,000 have been 
spent on African agriculture, out of a total of £3m. 
allocated for this purpose, while an Indian 
school was opened at Fort Hall, an Indian girls’ 
school is being built, and a training centre for men 
opened in Nairobi. On the other hand, many 
settlers are opposing the common registration 
system (finger-prints) and the ordinance imposing 
directed agriculture. In Uganda a new commis- 
sioner is examining the causes of the April riots 
owing to the ill-health of his predecessor, while 
technicians are considering ways and means of 
removing the iron from the phosphates of Tororo, 
through the hydro-electric scheme. In Central 
Africa the British South Africa Company must 
pay half its royalties to the Government until they 
are expropriated, without compensation, in 1986. 
The pressure on liberal opinion continues, with 
this typical quotation from Mr. Welensky’s 
organ : ‘ We must point out that most Europeans 
are inclined to the belief that African progress is 
only coincidental to European advancement. Mr. 
Creech Jones seems to infer that it is the main- 
spring.’ 


* 


N the West Indies there are to be further talks 

on a long-term contract for sugar, in which 
Trinidad last season had an all-time record of 
159,032 tons. For its part, Jamaica had a record 
potato and corn crop, with an exportable surplus 
of 3,000 tons, and work is starting this month on 
a 500-bed hospital for the University of the West 
Indies at Kingston. In Honduras, a canning fac- 
tory is going up at Belize. In Tobago, a new dam 
at Hillsborough will cost $lm. But for some 
reason most news seems to come from British 
Guiana, perhaps because of its greater potentiali- 
ties—an aerial survey of 4,000 square miles of 
forest is being begun in Bartica. Ninety-five per 
cent. of the people are now protected from malaria 
as a result of the D.D.T. campaign. An epidemic 
of measles is reported among Indians on the 
Rupununi. §o the news continues, good and bad. 
To end on the latter, there is a grave decline in 
sterling balance, and Oscar Gurfinkle, of the 
American Relief Organisation, told local papers 
that the Colony’s economy was too weak and the 
climate too bad, to support displaced persons on 
any scale. 103 


COLONIAL OPINION... 


Race Discrimination in Antigua 

Extension of Barclay’s (D.C. & O.) building has been 
completed. We deem it fit to call attention to the fact 
that local artisans executed the work under occasional 
responsible supervision. We stress the point to give 
prominence to a policy followed by Barclay’s Bank of 
restricting employment in the clerical grade to one race 
in Antigua and other islands in the Caribbean, although 
outdoors men of colour have demonstrated they can 
render useful service. . . Since native artisans can be 
trained to execute construction work in a most creditable 
manner, then others who. are qualified in a_ special 
capagty should be accepted to serve as assistants where 
members of their race are patrons of the Bank. Now 
that barriers of race have been broken down in the armed 
forces of Britain where heretofore commission ranks 
were not »pen to men of colour it is time for a private 
institution like Barclay’s Bank to adopt a more liberal 
attitude than it has in regard to the employment of 
individuals on its clerical staff where pigmentation is 


black or brown. : 
Antigua Magnet, May 9, 1949. 


African Bus Drivers in S. Rhodesia 


European Trade Unions have opposed the action of 
the Bulawayo Omnibus Company in employing African 
drivers for buses which cater for both black and white. 
The Bantu Mirror comments on this situation, as 
follows :— 


Some of the arguments of the opposition are that the 
sight of an African driving Europeans in a bus is un- 
bearable to Europearis, that the African is doing work 
which should be done by white people in order to be able 
to maintain the standard of a white man, that Africans 
are not yet decent enough to drive European buses and 
that by employing Africans in this work the Company 
has established a precedent which will precipitate race 


tensions and render the position of a white man in this. 


country unsafe. 


Those who agree with the step taken by the Company 
say Africans are cheaper than European drivers, that 
some’ of them are just as competent as European drivers, 
that they are already driving taxis and private cars used 
by Europeans, that the standard of the Africans should 
be raised by giving him better jobs such as this one, and 
that any policy which debars Africans from. making use 
of their abilities in such occupations is contrary to better 
race relations between white and black. . . 


There are so many Africans who drive for Europeans 
that it is very difficult to reconcile the liberalism which 
has allowed Africans to drive the taxis and private cars 
hitherto and the reactionarism which now seeks to debar 
him from driving buses in Bulawayo. 


We do not think that Europeans in this country will 
lose faith in the African if the latter is allowed to drive 
the buses he now drives in Bulawayo, but the African 
will feel grieved if he is deprived of the right to do a 
job he thinks he is capable of doing. 


Bantu Mirror, Bulawayo, February 5, 1949. 


present Government. 
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Will Somebody Explain? 

Will somebody explain to us, beyond all ambiguities 
and without a clever spinning together of mere words, 
the present position of India within the Commonwealth 
of Nations, formerly known as the British Empire? 
Since the last conference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers, we have read a whole pile of communiqués. 
and releases explaining the new state of the nations, 
but we are afraid none of them has made us any the 
wiser. * 

India is, or is soon to be, a free republic recognising” 
no king. In our great Empire of perpetual sunlight, the 
King is the head, the symbot that unites the heterogeneous. 
nations under a common allegiance. But India owes no 
allegiance to any king and all the same is presumed to 
be within the bond of nations in the commonwealth. To. 
India the King is no king but ‘head of the Common- 
wealth.’ We really do not quite get the idea. 

We are confused. We would like to be helped out of 
our ignorant confusion. To us, the whole thing appears. 
as if somebody is straining every nerve to keep a2 precious. 
prodigal son in the family. Who really is the prodigal 
son in this case, that must be wooed and tied by every 
ingenious device possible within the family hearth? 

Eire went republic and thereby out of the Common- 
wealth. That, we thought, was the logical sequel of 
events. But India! What is it ail about? We have 
read the communiqués and releases but . . . well, we still 


do not get it. Daily Service, Nigeria, June 6, 1949. 


Extract from Letter to Editor 


In cold, hard fact, Fabianism has caused more destruc- 
tion of life, property, and society, since 1945, when they 
usurped the power of the British Colonial Government,. 
than has the Kremlin. And I suppose the Russians im- 
pose some sort of law and order, over the countries that. 
‘voluntarily’ join them. The Fabians just leave the 
lands they have destroyed to rot, and are so well satisfied. 
with the results that they repeat the treatment elsewhere. 
It is all too literally the liquidation of Empire, as the 
present bankruptcy of Britain is the completion of another 
of their Fabian principles, the liquidation of capital. 

A settler writing to the East African Standard, 
August, 1949. 3 


Correction 


We have received the following letter from Mr. G. F.. 
Sayers of the Conservative Research Department :— 

In the September issue of Venture there is an article 
by Mr. Skinnard, M.P., on development in the West 
Indies in which the following sentence occurs :— 

‘With the coming of peace and the advent of the 
Labour Government, the shortcomings of the measure 
of 1940 (Colonial Development and Welfare Act) 
were recognised, and the 1946 Act increased tenfold 
the amount to be provided by Parliament.’ 

The above sentence gives the impression that the 
amending Act which increased the proyision provided. 
under the 1940 Act was passed on the initiative of the 
No Act was passed in 1946, but an. 
amending Act was passed by the National Government 
at the beginning of 1945, when Mr. Oliver Stanley was 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to increase the 
provision. 


‘to be theirs, namely, Khowe and Mburunji. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mission Lands 
‘To the Editor of Venture 
ear. 
The Alienation of Lands to the Livingstonia Mission, 


- United Free Church of Scotland, in Northern Nyasaland 


hhas made the Africans lose faith in the present mission- 


_ aries. The first missionary, Dr. Livingstone, and his 


followers, Drs. Laws, Fraser, etc., brought with them the 
Holy Bible, and preached in the villages that all people 
Should live in friendship because God loved them all as 
His own children and that slavery should be abolished 
for Almighty God regarded it as abomination. 


Before Dr. Laws selected the site of Livingstonia 
dnstitution, according to my father’s statement who was 
and still is a group village headman of that area, he 
amade friends with the natives by giving them strings of 
beads, salt and gaudy clothing. When Dr. Laws saw 
that the foundations of friendship were established he 
asked the natives to allocate to him, in friendly manner, 
a piece of land on which he could build his Institution. 
As it is the African custom to grant to any stranger a 
piece of land on which he can have usufructary right 
they permitted him to find for himself a suitable place 
on which he could build his station—Livingstonia Insti- 


tution. There are excellent natural resources of timber, - 


so the Mission is making a very good income each year 
on timber and furniture. s 


Besides the Livingstonia and Florence Bay areas there 
are again two important areas which missionaries claim 
Without 
consulting the natives the missionaries established a 
coffee plantation at Khowe and built a rest-house and 
cattleshed at Mburunji. A-man may do what he likes 
with his own but can hardly use property belonging to 
others prior to the owner’s consent! 


From 1875 to 1918 there was little interference with 
Mative interests, but at the beginning of I919 the mission- 
aries started to regard the people who were on and around 
the Mission areas as squatters and straightway demanded 
a fowl from each squatter as a tax for land which they 
were deprived of. This payment has been gradually 


increasing, and at present each peasant farmer is paying 


ls. per annum for the land occupied. People who fail 
to pay this tax have been threatened, and some have even 
been stopped from cultivating the land. At the present 
Stage Northern Nyasaland, especially in the above- 
mentioned areas, is economically poor, and the imposition 
of this accessory tax is an additional burden. 


-I should like to put the following questions on the 
above facts :— 


Why is the local government allowing the mission- 
aries to possess vast tracts of native land and impose 
taxation? 


How did the first missionary achieve this individual 
ownership? If these are freehold lands for how 
long were they leased? 


It is high time that all mission lands not now directly 
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required for churches, hospitals, schools or other neces- 
sary social services should be returned to the Africans. 
If the above lands were bought by the missionaries I 
strongly suggest that the Nyasaland Government should 
buy them back for redistribution to the natives. 


Yours, etc., 


G. P. Mkandawire. 


Mwanza, Tanganyika. 


Swollen Shoot Cocoa Disease 
To the Editor of Venture 
Sir, 


I must comment on Venturer’s remarks in Compass 
Points of your June issue. I am glad (not sorry) to learn 
that the Gold Coast authorities know of the method of 
controlling mealy-bug by mealy-bug parasites. I am 
sorry (not glad) to learn that up to now they have not 
been successful owing to West African conditions not 
being sufficiently favourable. I hope that the authorities 
are continuing their search for a parasite which will 
be suited to West African conditions. For apparently 
there are several types of mealy-bug parasite according 
to different climatic conditions. I quote from the Kenya 
Monthly, Bulletin for June when reporting the Minutes 
of a Meeting of the Coffee Research Committee :— 


. 


“Mr. Aargard referred to the behaviour of the 
mealy-bug parasite Anangyrus kivuensis in the 
higher areas and asked if another parasite could 
be found. In his opinion the parasite did not do so 
well in Upper Kiambu because it was colder. Mr. 
Melville agreed that there might well be something 
in this though he had no definite observations on the 
point. During his original search for parasites, how- 
ever, he had noticed that although Anangyrus 
kivuensis was the dominant parasite in a large area 
near Lake Victoria, when one examined the position 
in the Toro District of Uganda, 4. kivuensts was no 
longer the dominant species but came third in im- 
portance. The species of first importance in Toro, 
Leptomastix bifasctatus, was established in Kenya 
after liberations in 1938 and subsequent years, but 
it had never assumed any great importance because 
in his opinion local hyperparasites never gave it a 
chance. The second parasite in Toro had been sent 
to Kenya in 1938 but it had never been bred and 
liberated because it was difhcult to rear and there 
had been too many species to look after at that time, | 
so that it had not been possible to give this species 
the rather special treatment_it required. It had always 
been his intention to attempt the introduction of this 
species but, as members knew, the staff position had 
so far precluded this. There were also several other 
species in the Uganda complex which had not yet 
been tried.’ 


I have quoted all this at length because it seems to 
show that quite possibly the Gold Coast authorities have 
not yet tried all the parasites, and it may be that when 
a suitable one is found the mealy-bug will disappear, 
taking with it the Swollen Shoot Disease. 


Yours faithfully, — 
W. Sanger. 


Fort Portal, Uganda. 105 


Guide to Books 


Colonial Civil Servant 
By Sir Alan Burns. (Allen and Unwin. 18s.) 


The title is misleading. This book is not an evaluation 
of the Colonial Service which, written by Sir Alan Burns, 
would have been of great interest, as the writer’s father 
and grandfather were also members of the Service. Sir 
Alan comes, indeed, from a rernarkable family; his 
brother, Delisle Burns, was well known in Socialist 
circles and as an author,’ and another brother, Emile 
Burns, is a leader of the Communist Party. | But these 
reminiscences of 42 years’ service are rather in the 
nature of an autobiography or possibly an apologia pro 
sua vita. Judging by a comment of a distinguished 
African who worked with Sir Alan, the impact on the 
reader is less than fair, as the writing reveals a person- 
ality of rectitude to the point of smugness. The author 
stresses the innumerable occasions when he was proved 
to be right; he includes the marks of appreciation he 
received as well as his prowess at games and bridge. We 
also hear of the financial losses incurred through pro- 
motion. 


In spite of the constant intrusion of the personal note, 
the book is good reading; the history of the Leewards, 
Nigeria, the Bahamas, British Honduras and the Gold 
Coast is well told. There are shrewd comments on the 
relationship of the officers in the bush to the Secretariat 
and of the Colonial Service to the Colonial Office. Much- 
needed reforms are outlined for the retiring on pension 
of inefficient and unsuitable officers who fail to secure 
promotion. 


In the chapter on British Honduras, Sir Alan advocates 
the extension of education ‘to escape the tyranny of 
fear,’ the importance of school meals, ‘it was impossible 
to put learning into the head of a child unless food had 
first been placed in another part of his anatomy,’ and 
a school medical service, ‘we have the opportunity in 
the schools to build up a healthy generation.’ The astute- 
ness of his political line is shown by his inclusion of 
African members for the first time in: the Executive 
Council of the Gold Coast and his appointment of 
Africans to the Administrative Service on the principle 
that ‘No people can become fit for responsibility until 
they have exercised it and no people can learn wisdom 
from text-books.’ 


Perhaps his criticism of the technical services sounds 
the most controversial note of the book. He says in 
the chapter ‘ Nigeria again’ that ‘the expert is often a 
handicap to the Colonies,’ and quotes J. S. Furnivall in 
support. It, is difficult to understand why the administra- 
tive officer is always right. The author was appointed 
to his first post at the age of 17 in the remote Colony 
of St. Kitts. Administrative officers with no experience 
and often little higher education become Assistant Dis- 
trict Officers, ‘tin gods’ in the Bush as an African 
described them. From that time onwards: they feel them- 
selves supefior to the doctor, the lawyer and the engineer, 
who have taken years to-qualify—a. heritage possibly 
from the days of the public school myth, when the old 
school tie was the repository of all _knowledge and wis- 
dom. The distrust of the expert is carried over in a 
critical study of the organisation of the Colonial Office, 
where the: author would: have the subject department the 
handmaiden of the geographical. 


‘ use in schools and for lecturing purposes. 


For West African readers the very full account of the 
‘Gold Coast murders’ will make interesting reading. 
For others, particularly Members of Parliament who 
were concerned about these murders, it will be reassuring 
to note that Sir Alan was always right! 


Altogether a remarkable book which should be read; 
we cannot know too much of the psychology? of the 
Governors, of the Colonies. - 

pales 


The Concept of Colonisation | 
By S. Herbert Frankel. (Cumberlege. O.U.P. 2s.} 


“Where there is no vision the people perish.’ The 
ancient words come to mind on climbing the steep with 
the Professor of Colonial Economic Affairs (Oxford 
University) and being rewarded with a view of the widen- 
ing horizon. In this Inaugural Lecture the concept of 
colonisation is analysed and expanded. No longer may 
we allow ourselves to. circumscribe our thinking by 
identifying colonisation ‘with particular forms of terri- 
torial expansion or with particular social systems.” 
Deeper study reveals that colonisation i is also and always 
has been a ‘reciprocal process’ in which both parties 
change ‘their institutions and themselves’ through 
gradual adaptation to the new ‘ environmental surround ” 
brought about by the contact. Moreover, ‘the great dis- 
integrating but also formative process of colonisation 
has always been the handmaid of civilisation.’ Thus, in 
the light of the reciprocal process, we are led to perceive 
that civilisations change: ‘we must view civilisation not 
as something which any society or nation has finally 
perfected and can hold in trust until others are able to 
make use of it, but as an ever-uncompleted task.’ New 
economic conditions open out new possibilities. To-day 
man has freed himself from ‘the bonds of space and 
time’ in the field of economic activity; -with far-reaching. 
consequences and with great opportunities for the further 
“unfolding of human capacity.’ 

D:D: 


Wall Charts of the Commonwealth 


(Educational Productions, Ltd. In regional sets at 
varying prices from 20s. to 30s. a set.) 


These wall charts are delightful and invaluable for 
In vivid yet 
harmonious colouring historical’ and geographical facts. 
are combined with pictures of the life of the people. 
The map of Colony or Dominion shows the chief towns, 
railways, mountains and shipping communications. For 
child or adult a very great deal can be learnt from the 
study of the map alone without: additional information.. 


Although there is a uniformity of excellence in pro- 
duction there is variety in presentation. For instance, 
the Gibraltar map. includes Europe and N. Africa to | 
show why it.is the key to the Mediterranean, whereas the 
South Atlantic Islands chart has charming pictures of © 
penguins, dogs, and the whaling industry, as well as the 
meterological station and the base for Antarctic expedi- 
tions. A 


The sets, varying from 3-6 chan can be obianee on. 
cartridge paper or at double the’ cost on cardboard. 
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Voices From Africa... 


A SOUTH AFRICAN ‘NATIVE’ SPEAKS 


This statement from an African in the Union was 
sent to us by an English friend in Pretoria, who 
had publicly expressed his sympathy with the 
‘native’ underdogs, and this inspired the African 
to write to him. 


What is it that the African in South Africa wants : 
to marry white women (as the Nationalists say) or to take 
the Government? We want:— .- 


(a) A say in the Government:—At present eight 
millions of us are dictated to by only two million, 
most of whom are irresponsible. Our opinion 
does not in the least matter. Ridiculous laws are 
passed which send thousands of our compatriots 
to gaols for technical offences. A day in the 
Pietersburg magistrate’s court would be a revela- 
tion. 

{b) Economic freedom:—We are condemned to per- 
petual inferiority and poverty. There is very little 
an Afr can aspire to. One can only be a 
Principal of a small primary school, or something 
like that, and that’s all. A man with the highest 
academic and professional qualifications (i.e, an 
African) in an African School cannot receive as 
much pay as an unqualified European girl in the 
same African school. Perhaps that makes sense. 
Such things tend to create an anti-white feeling 
for which many innocent people will one day have 
to pay. We are not free to trade among our own 
people—licences being rather given to whites. We 
are just a field for exploitation. 


The present Government came into power on the card 
of Apartheid. This in itself is an indefinite term, and 
the more dangerous for its uncertainty. Recent legisla- 
tion has, however, revealed much of its meaning. At 
present it is the best instrument of oppressing the 
African. We look into the future with fear. Apartheid 
tends to make us desperate. It tends to make us anti- 
white. I must confess that the events of the last year 
have made me more anti-white than I could have been 
in the whole of my lifetime. I was brought up in a mis- 
sion institution (Anglican), and all my life has been under 
missionary influence, but that has not stopped me from 
detesting the whites. It is only when I meet honest men 
like you, and I think soberly, that I realise that there 
are-many- people who are not our enemies. Of course, 
anti-whitism is only an emotional outburst. 


It is very regrettable that a large body of us Africans 
are losing sight of the great number of Christian mis- 
sionaries who have sacrificed their comfort and happiness 
for our sakes. We forget that there are many Europeans, 
both Afrikaans and English speaking, who are devoted 
to the course of democracy. But who can blame us for 
our narrow-mindedness in this matter? 

The future is dark—very dark. Perhaps God will 
remove this hydra of Nationalist Government before we 
drift too far to retreat. 

The mention of God reminds me of your reference to 
the Sermon on the Mount. That is what Christians of 
the normal type will quote to show that human-beings 
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are equal, and should live in fairness, with their fellow- 
men. But that is just what the ‘ Afrikaaner Christian’ 
will not accept. I was having a chat with some A fri- 
kaaners the other day. They quite honestly told me that 
the Bible was wrongly interpreted to the African. 
According to them (and that is what they teach in their 
churches) the black man is the son of Ham, and he is 
there to serve the white man who is the son of Jehovah. 
There is a Black Hell and White Hell, the two will never 
mix. They were so convinced that I realised just how 
difficult it would be to convert them. It is as difficult to 
remove them from this belief as it is to remove the 
German Nazi from the Hitler cult. This has made me 
realise how hopeless our position is as long as this sect 
is in power. That is our tragedy, and I see no solution— 
I mean peaceful solution. Let this not take my emotions 
too far, as usually happens when I recall our predica- 


ment. 
Kk 


DEMANDS FROM N. RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND 


The European proposals for a Central African 
Federation have met with violent and hostile 
reactions from the Africans of the two Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland. An impressive document, What Will 
Federation Mean? reaches us from the Rhodesian 
Study Club, We quote the final section :— 


Federation worked out only by those who have never 
yet consulted us or brought in any measures in our favour, 
cannot be good for us. It can only mean new forms of 
oppression, open or disguised. 

But though we object to federation we are not satis- 
fied with present conditions. We, too, are tired of Pro- 
tectorate Status in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
because this status denies us the direct vote, though it 
gives it to the settlers. This status confers no benefits 
on us. When it suits the Government, as in the case of 
conscription into labour corps we are treated, not as 
‘protected’ persons, but as subjects of a colony. When 
it does not suit the Government, as in the case of the 
franchise, we are denied the vote on the grounds that 
we are not British subjects! ; 

We Africans in the three territories are ripe for FULL 
RIGHTS NOW, and‘tHerefore demand :— 


1. The immediate introduction of universal franchise 
in each of the three territories, not a loaded fran- 
chise which, in effect, denies the vote to all except 
a minority of the population. We demand a fran- 
chise designed to give the vote to every ltterate 
adult, no matter what his race or income. 


2. The right of persons from all races to stand for 

election to the parliaments of the three territories. 

3. The immediate abolition of the African Represen- 

tative Councils of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 

land. These councils have no power, they are 
merely debating societies. 

(Clontinued om page 12) 
70-2 


A CITY’S DEATH BY FIRE 
(Casteies. St. Lucia) 


feiss thet hot gospeller had levelled all but the churched 

Ss Y, 

I wrote the tale by tallow of a city’s death by fire. 

Under a candle’s eye that smoked in tears, I 

Wanted to tell in more than wax of faiths that were 
snapped like wire. 


All day I walked abroad among the rubbled tales, 

Shocked at each wall that stood on thé Street like a liar, 

Loud was the bird-rocked sky, and all the clouds were 
bales 

Torn open bv looting and white in spite of the fire; 


By the smoking sea, where Christ walked, I asked why 
Should a man wax tears when his wooden. world fails. 


In town leaves were paper, but the hills were a flock of 
faiths 
To a boy who walked all day, each leaf was a green breath 


Rebuilding a love I thought was dead as nails, 
Blessing the death and the baptism by fire. 


From D. A. Walcott: Twenty-five Poems. 


(Continued from page 11) 


4. When the above three demands are satisfied, an 


end to the system whereby the Government - 


(Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland) appoints 
official members to the legislative councils. 


5. The abolition of all discriminatory measures (colour 
bar) at present in existence in the three territories. 


6. No further land alienation. 


7. The implementation of the Dalgleish Report in 

spite of its weaknesses. 

ONLY WHEN WE ARE GIVEN FULL DEMO- 
CRATIC RIGHTS IN EACH TERRITORY WILL 
WE BE PREPARED TO DISCUSS A FEDERA- 
TION OF THE THREE TERRITORIES. ONLY 
THEN SHALL WE BE ABLE TO SAFEGUARD 
AND EXTEND OUR RIGHTS AS CITIZENS: OF 
SUCH A FEDERATION. 
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Activities of the Bureau 


The first of a series of three meet- 
ings is being held on October 6, at 
7 p.m., at the Caxton Hall, West- 
minster. The general title of the 
series is Dilemmas in Colonial 
Policy. At the October meeting the subject will be The 
Dilemma of the Mixed Society, and the speakers Wood- 
row Wyatt, M.P. (on Malaya) and Rita Hinden (on East 
Africa). Lord Faringdon will take the Chair. The 
following meetings will be on November 3—speakers,, 
Rev. Hs M. Grace and Marjorie Nicholson; Chairman, 
Frank Horrabin; subject, Dilemmas in Education. The 
final meeting will take place.on December }.on the sub- 
ject of Dilemmas in Planning. On this occasion the 
speakers will be H. D. Hughes,’ M.P., and Arthur 
Skeffingtan, M.P., and the Chairman, C. W. Dumpleton, — 
M.P. Admission to each lecture, Is. 


Three Autumn 
Meetings. 


The next pamphlet to be published by 


Pamphlet on the Bureau will appear in October. It 
will discuss the present situation in * 
Malaya. Malaya. The author is Professor 
T. H. Silcock of the University of 
Malaya. The theme of the pamphlet is how to create | 


a new Malayan nation out of the three communities— 
Chinese, Malay and Indian—which go to make up the 
population of Malaya to-day. The author sees this com- 
plicated racial position as the real problem confronting 
Malaya. (Price 1s. 4d., post free.) 


Pg 


The Bureau has once again 


Se addressed a letter to the 
Land and Settlement (oicnial Office on that King 
in Kenya. 


Charles’ Head of colonial 
- policy,- land utilisation in 
Kenya. <A’ detailed reply has been received from the 


Colonial Office. 


Miss Marjorie Nicholson, Assistant 


Return. from Secretary of the Bureau, has returned 
Niceri from a three months’ tour in Nigeria 
igeria. on adult education, under the auspices 


of the Oxford Delegacy for Extra- 


Mural Studies. Miss Nicholson will resume work at the 


Bureau in October. 
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Annual Subscription to Bureau 20s. 
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